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Depression Becomes 
Big Campaign Issue 


Record of Hoover Explained and 
Stressed by Republicans in 
Appealing for Votes 


DEMOCRATS ACCUSE OPPONENTS 
Hold G. O. P. and President Re- 


sponsible for Failing to 
Meet Problems 


As historians of the future undertake 
the task of interpreting the 1932 political 
campaign, they will record the depression 
as the one issue which stood out above all 
others in that battle. And as we stand in 
the midst of the fray, less than three 
weeks before the people are to make their 
choice, the importance of the depression 
as a campaign issue becomes daily more 
apparent. The election will hinge on that 
one question. If a majority of the voters 
feel, or can be made to feel, that Herbert 
Hoover has shown intelligence, wisdom 
and foresight in combating the forces of 
depression, he will be placed at the helm 
of the government for another term. But 
if the majority is convinced that he has 
failed in this task and that his opponents 
offer greater hope, he will go down in de- 
feat. 

Where They Differ 

Thus as the voter prepares to go to the 
polls, a number of questions relating to 
this problem stand clearly before him. 
Just what is the attitude of each party 
on the depression? What has the Repub- 
lican administration, under the leadership 
of Herbert Hoover, done to combat the 
crisis? Would the election of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt give greater promise for 
better times? The orators on both sides, 
from the presidential candidates down, 
try to answer these questions to the satis- 
faction of the voters. 

President Hoover’s address at Des 
Moines, Iowa, was a complete and able 
presentation of the Republican views on 
the depression. To Mr. Hoover there is 
but one answer to the all-important ques- 
tions. He has fought a heroic battle 
against the crisis. He has won. He sees 
recovery on the horizon. Such a prospect 
of better times is due to the policies of 
his administration. But in order that re- 
covery may continue, the Republicans must 
be returned to power. They must be al- 
lowed to continue their work of recon- 
struction. A Democratic victory would 
shatter all chances of recovery and would 
undo the work. ‘“Let’s be thankful for 
the presence in Washington of a Republi- 
can administration,” said the president 
after he had outlined and defended his 
policies in the Des Moines address. 

Quite naturally, such is not the view of 
the Democrats. To them, Mr. Hoover 
and his party have made a miserable mess 
of things. In fact, Democratic orators 
mince no words in placing the responsi- 
bility for the depression squarely upon 
the shoulders of the Republican Party. 
Not only that, say the Democrats, but the 
Republicans have failed to cope with the 
situation and have permitted conditions 
to go from bad to worse until the nation 
is today in the midst of the worst depres- 
sion in our history. 

More concretely, the Republicans un- 
dertake to state just what the president 
has done to ward off disaster, tracing his 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Gradual Upward Trend in Business Since July 
Noted: Future Still Uncertain 


By Harotp G. MouLTon 


It was almost precisely three years ago 
that the era of prosperity came to an end 
and the most severe depression of our 
history began. For the first few months 
the falling off in business and employ- 
ment and the decline in prices were grad- 
ual. Between July, 1930, and the spring 
of 1931 there were some fluctuations but 
on the whole the depression increased and 
extended to many industries hitherto but 
little affected. Between June, 1931, and 
June, 1932, conditions grew rapidly worse 
and the most acute stage was reached. 

This third period differed from the earlier 
stages in that general financial stability 
was endangered. As a result of the ef- 
fects of European crises upon our trade, 
industry and finance, to which reference 
was made in my general analysis of last 
month, doubts were created in the minds 
of many as to the safety of our financial 
system. European owners of American 
securities and depositors in American 
banks withdrew their investments. The 
resulting export of gold created a wide- 
spread fear that we would be forced off 
the gold standard. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars were hoarded by frightened de- 
positors and securities were also converted 
into cash. Banks failed by the thousands. 

It may be of interest to note just how 
seriously these developments affected the 
business and financial life of the country. 
The prices of railroad stocks had reached 
an average of 189 in October, 1929. In 


July, 1930, they were 132; in July, 1931, 
they were 82; and in July, 1932, less 
than 14. For the same dates industrial 
stocks declined from 381 to 227; to 147; 
to 43. Commodity prices fell during the 
same period about 40 per cent. Between 
July, 1930, and July, 1931, pig iron pro- 
duction fell from 85,146 tons a day to 
18,461 tons; motor output from 262,364 
cars in a month to 111,139. Freight car 
loadings decreased from 928,271 a week to 
504,094 cars a week. Export trade declined 
from $267,000,000 a month to $107,000,- 
000. Such drastic curtailments of pro- 
duction had never before been known. 
Small wonder that the figures of unem- 
ployed mounted to the ten million mark. 

In July of this year a change, however, 
began to manifest itself. Most things 
stopped going backward and some began 
to move forward. The bottom appeared 
to have been reached at last and hope 
was again raised that a new upward move- 
ment was at hand. Before considering 
the extent to which there has actually 
been a forward movement I shall discuss 
briefly the factors which appear to have 
been responsible for the change. 

First, and perhaps most important, was 
the fact that the export of gold did not 
exhaust our resources. After foreign claims 
were met in full we still had enough gold 
left to support our currency system. Sec- 
ond, the defeat of the bonus legislation 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Peace Machinery Is 
Closely Scrutinized 


Present Widespread Unrest Causes 
Nations to Appraise Instru- 
ments to Avoid War 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS WATCHED 


New Strength for Paris Pact 
Seen in Interpretation 
by Stimson 


It is a well-known fact that the events 
of the past year have presented grave 
threats to world peace and security. China 
and Japan, two great nations, have ac- 
tually fought with each other over a piece 
of territory. War is at present being 
waged between Paraguay and Bolivia. 
Colombia and Peru are on the brink of 
hostilities. Germany claims the right to 
equality of armaments with other nations. 
The outlook is not bright for the success 
of the disarmament conference. Nations 
feel less secure than at any time since 
1918 and it is feared that all the suspi- 
cion, rivalry and hostile feeling of the pre- 
war period may be restored. 


Peace Machinery 

This is one side of the picture. What is 
the other side? When the disastrous world 
conflict came to an end in 1918 people 
everywhere came to the realization that 
actually nothing had been gained by it. 
Millions of men were killed on the battle- 
fields, huge areas were devastated and en- 
tire nations brought to impoverishment or 
bankruptcy. Today, after fourteen years, 
the world is still suffering from the effects 
of that war. It is held that had it not 
been for 1914 the present widespread de- 
pression would either have been averted or 
would certainly be far less severe. 

The record of the past ten years is, 
therefore, eloquent testimony to the fruit- 
lessness of warfare. It is the kind of testi- 
mony which has led nations to devote 
years of effort often discouraging, to a 
search for ways by which wars may be 
prevented. Right after 1918 a definite 
movement of international codperation got 
under way. This movement has produced 
a League of Nations, a Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, a World Court and the Locarno and 
various other non-aggression pacts. Agree- 
ments, organizations, pacts, treaties—what- 
ever name may be used—they now form 
an intricate framework. They are molded 
into the world’s peace machinery, the only 
barrier. standing against a return to the 
conditions which led to the war. 

At this particular moment, under the 
stress of great uneasiness, this existing 
peace machinery is being closely scruti- 
nized. It is being carefully examined and 
appraised as it attempts to cope with the 
gravest of problems. Some think it has 
proved a failure. Others believe that prog- 
ress must come slowly and that much has 
already been accomplished. Many are won- 
dering if the present machinery may not be 
strengthened and supplemented. 


League Covenant 
What is the nature of the world’s peace 
machinery? It is varied, detailed and in- 
tricate. Many points remain to be clarified 
but we may, without great difficulty, trace 
the skeleton. First and foremost, of course, 
comes the League of Nations. It is the 
greatest international experiment of its 
kind ever made. World peace and security 

may be said to depend upon it. 
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Eight of the twenty-six articles of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations deal 
with war or threats of war. The work of 
the League and the obligations of its mem- 
bers in case of disputes are set forth in 
considerable detail. The following prin- 
cipal provisions have been agreed upon by 
the members of the League. 

1. The members of the League undertake 
to respect and preserve against foreign ag- 
gression the territory and political inde- 
pendence of each other. (Art. X) 

2. In case of war or any threat of war, 
no matter where it is, it is declared a mat- 
ter of concern to the League and that body 
may take proper action to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case of such an emer- 
gency any member may request the sec- 
retary-general to call a meeting of the 
Council. Any member has the right to 
bring any situation which threatens inter- 
national peace to the attention of the Coun- 
cil or of the Assembly. (Art. XI) 


3. The members of the League agree 
that if any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture should arise between them, they 
will submit the matter either to arbitra- 
tion, to judicial settlement (World Court) 
or to inquiry by the Council. They must, 
according to the Covenant, follow one of 
these three procedures and they agree in 


any case not to go to war until three . 


months after decision of the case has been 
handed down. It is specified that the 
decision will be made in a reasonable time 
—within six months in the case of a re- 
port by the Council. (Art. XII) 


World Court 


4. The members of the League agree 
that any dispute of a legal nature—points 
of international law or interpretation of 
treaties—will be submitted to arbitration 
or to the World Court. They pledge 
themselves to carry out any award or de- 
cision which may be made and agree not 
to go to war with any member which com- 
plies with the award or decision. Should 
a state fail to comply, the Council. shall 
propose what steps should be taken by the 
other members of the League. (Art. XIII) 

5. For the purpose of hearing and de- 
ciding disputes of a legal nature the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, or 
the World Court, is established. It may 
also give advisory opinions upon any ques- 
tion or dispute referred to it by the Coun- 
cil or Assembly. (Art. XIV) 

6. If a dispute should arise which is 
likely to lead to rupture, and it is not sub- 
mitted to arbitration or the World Court, 
the members then agree that they will 
submit it to the Council. The Council 
shall endeavor to bring about a settlement. 
If the dispute is not thus settled the Coun- 
cil, either by majority or unanimous vote, 
shall publish a report containing a state- 
ment of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations it thinks proper to make. 
If the report is adopted unanimously, ex- 
cept for the vote of either or both parties 
to the dispute, and if one of the parties 
complies with the recommendations, the 
other may not go to war against it. If 
the report is not unanimous, the parties 
to the quarrel and all other members are 
free to do as they please except that war 
may not be declared until three months 
after the report is made. 

Instead of making the decision itself, 
the Council may refer the question to the 
Assembly. In that case a report, which 
has the same effect as a unanimous Coun- 
cil vote, may be drawn up. It must be 
concurred in by all the nations in the 
Assembly which also have seats on the 
Council, and also by a majority of the other 
nations, exclusive in each case of the par- 
ties to the dispute. (Art. XV) 

7. Should any nation resort to war in 
defiance of the provisions contained in the 
Covenant it shall be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of war against all other mem- 
bers. These other members agree to boy- 
cott that nation. They pledge themselves 
to stop trading with it, to sever financial 
relations and to prevent their citizens 
from having any contact with the citizens 
of the nation guilty of breaking the Cov- 
enant. And more, they agree to prevent 
the financial, commercial or personal con- 


tact between subjects of the Covenant- 
breaking state and the subjects of any state, 
whether a member of the League or not. 
And when a nation has broken the Cov- 
enant the Council shall recommend to the 
governments concerned what military, na- 
val or air forces they shall contribute to 
force obedience by the offending nation. 
(Art. XVI) 

8. In the event of a dispute between a 
member and a non-member of the League, 
or between two non-member states, the 
states which are not members shall be in- 
vited to accept the obligations of League 





eral questions have been raised about this 
League machinery. The most important 
seems to be that the Covenant specifies 
action in the event of war rather than 
against the use of armed force. This brings 
up the question: When does war exist? No 
declaration of war has been made by either 
Japan or China. Armed force has been 
used without question. Both nations claim 
they acted in self-defense, which is not 
prohibited by the Covenant, or by any 
treaty. This, admittedly, is a fine point 
and it may appear to be nothing more 
than a quibbling over terms, but it never- 
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membership for the purpose of settling the 
dispute. If the invitation is accepted the 
provisions of the Covenant shall be applied 
with any modifications the Council may 
deem necessary. If the invitation is re- 
fused and a non-member state makes war 
on a member state, the members of the 
League agree to apply Article XVI against 
that state. If both parties to the dispute 
refuse to accept the invitation the Council 
is empowered to make the necessary recom- 
mendations for the purpose of preventing 
hostilities. (Art. XVII). 


Weaknesses 


These are the provisions contained in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations de- 
signed to prevent war. It is the League’s 
peace machinery and is being carefully 
watched at present as a solution is being 
sought for the dispute between Japan and 
China, both members of the League. Sev- 


theless constitutes a real difficulty. Was 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, war for- 
bidden by the Covenant, or was it the use 
of armed force—a measure of self-defense 
to protect Japanese interests—which is not 
forbidden by the Covenant? 

Other points of weakness in the Cove- 
nant have been pointed out. For example, 
what would happen if Article XVI were to 
be applied, say against Japan? Suppose 
the League would “recommend” (as the 
Covenant reads) that Great Britain or 
France or any country, contribute half a 
dozen warships to bring Japan to terms. 
Would Great Britain or France be obliged 
to do so? This point is not clearly covered 
by the Covenant. Apparently the obliga- 
tion would be only moral. The British or 
the French might do as they pleased about 
it. Likewise, a weakness is discerned in 
the fact that legal war is not prohibited. 
Members may not make war if the Coun- 


cil’s decision is unanimous. But if it is 
not unanimous they may make war in three 
months’ time. 

Efforts have been made to overcome 
these difficulties, and to provide further 
assurance against war, by the signing of 
various non-aggression treaties. A step in 
this direction, for instance, was taken by 
the Locarno treaties. They provide that 
certain nations Germany, France, Bel- 
guim, Poland and Czechoslovakia — shall 
arbitrate all disputes or refer them to the 
World Court. They agree never to attack 
each other. This is an advance over the 
League provisions which suggest but do 
not command arbitration or judicial set- 
tlement in case of disputes. 


The Locarno treaties contain another 
important feature. Great Britain and Italy 
guarantee that the treaties affecting the 
German, French and Belgium frontier shall 
be respected. These nations agree to go 
to war against Germany if she attacks 
France, or against France if she attacks 
Germany. Locarno makes definite for this 
limited region the obligation to use force 
against an aggressor. 


Paris Pact 


A second step toward supplementing or 
providing an alternative to the League 
Covenant is found in the Pact of Paris, or 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. This treaty has 
the strong support of the United States, 
whereas this country does not belong to 
the League. Practically all nations have 
accepted it and recently measures have 
been taken to strengthen it. 

The Pact of Paris pledges its signatories 
not to make aggressive warfare under any 
conditions—not to resort to war as an in- 
strument of national policy. They agree, 
moreover, to seek peaceful means for the 
settlement of all disputes. This treaty is 
much more general than the League Cov- 
enant. It forbids a nation to make use of 
war to enforce its wishes. It does not, 
of course, forbid recourse to arms in self- 
defense. 

It is evident that no nation can be de- 
nied the right to protect itself when neces- 
sary. However, this exception to the use 
of arms presents a grave difficulty. When 
is a nation making aggressive warfare and 
when is it acting in self-defense? Nearly 
always both parties to a dispute claim 
they are defending themselves. Both Japan 
and China made that contention, for in- 
stance. The situations which lead to dis- 
putes are so complicated and confused that 
it is often difficult to learn whether a na- 
tion is acting in self-defense or not. Fre- 
quently both parties may have excellent 
cause for complaint and both may logic- 
ally be said to act in self-defense. And 
thus, war may be carried on in violation 
of the spirit of the Pact of Paris but not 
specifically forbidden. 


Consultations 


During the past year Secretary of State 
Stimson has taken an important step to- 
ward strengthening the Pact of Paris. On 
January 7 he sent a note to both Japan and 
China saying that our government would 
not recognize any settlement of the dispute 
brought about in violation of the Pact of 
Paris or the Nine Power Treaty. Thus, if 
it can be proved that the Pact has been vi- 
olated and that aggressive warfare has been 
carried on in the Far East, the United 
States will refuse to agree to any settle- 
ment made possible through such violation. 
The United States is seeking the support 
of other nations in this non-recognition 
doctrine. Last March the Assembly of the 
League declared that its members should 
not recognize any settlement made in viola- 
tion of the Pact of Paris or the League 
Covenant. It seems, however, that the 
obligation is not binding and League mem- 
bers may do as they see fit. 

Finally, Secretary Stimson in a speech 
made on August 8, stated that the Pact 
of Paris implied the necessity for consul- 
tation among nations whenever it was 
threatened with violation. Any threat to 
peace is a matter of concern to all sig- 
natories of the pact and they are obliged 
to consult with each other in order to safe- 
guard the pact. 
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Thousands Lose Savings Through Insull Failure 


AMUEL INSULL, called the “World’s 

Greatest Failure,” is a fugitive from 
justice in Greece. He fled there from 
Paris to avoid being brought back to this 
country, where he is charged by Illinois 
state authorities of having used funds of 
the Insull utility corporations for his own 
interests. He was arrested in Greece, but 
later released because of legal technical- 
ities. 

Until three years ago, Samuel Insull 
was idolized by thousands of Americans. 
He was wealthy, influential and dynamic; 
his power and influence were felt by all 
those who tried to obstruct the path to his 
dream—a dream that visualized a vast 
empire of electrical production to be con- 
trolled by one man—Samuel Insull. 

He had gone far toward the realization 
of his dream by 1929. Never before had 
any man controlled such a great chain of 
public utilities. Samuel Insull’s enterprises 
operated in thirty-two states. His hun- 
dreds of electric plants, water plants, gas 
plants and electric railroads served more 
than 7,000,000 customers, and furnished 
the public utility needs of about 15,000,- 
000 people. Six hundred thousand persons 
owned stock in his companies, and another 
half million had bought his bonds. Samuel 
Insull was worth in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000. Shortly before leaving the 
country last June, he resigned from sixty- 
five chairmanships, eighty-five directorates 
and eleven presidencies. 

He sailed from New-York stripped of 
practically everything he possessed. He 
was hated by many and pitied by others. 
His far-stretching empire had collapsed 
and underneath the wreckage were the life 
savings of thousands of investors. A busi- 
ness man of northern Illinois in speaking 
of the effects of the Insull crash said: 
“Small and medium investors in this sec- 
tion have lost more through this cause 
than they lost in all the 150 or more bank 
failures which we have had, and further it 
appears that the losses will be more nearly 
total than in the case of the banks.” 

In 1880 Samuel Insull arrived in this 
country from London, and immediately 
started to work as Thomas A. Edison’s 
secretary. Mr. Edison was greatly im- 
pressed by the newcomer’s ability and In- 
sull soon became the inventor’s chief as- 
sistant. In this position he learned the 
technique of organizing electrical manu- 
facturing companies. In 1892, he was sent 
to Chicago to take care of the Chicago 
Edison Company. In 1907, under his 
leadership all the electric companies of 
Chicago were combined into one—the 
Commonwealth Edison, which still has a 
monopoly of Chicago’s public utility busi- 
ness. 

Never content, Samuel Insull pushed on 
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and on. He absorbed small companies in 
all the neighboring regions. It was not 
long before forty eommunities -were re- 
ceiving their electric service from one 
Insull-controlled organization—the huge 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois. This program of expansion was 
extended into other states until Insull- 
controlled utilities were found in nearly 
every section of the country. Of course, 
Insull did not buy all these operating 
companies outright. That would have 
been financially impossible. Instead he 
organized a number of companies which 
bought just enough stock in the operating 
companies to gain control of them, and 
to dominate their policies. 


It is important at this point to know 
that these are the companies that are in- 
volved in the present debacle. They are 
known as holding companies. Practically 
all of Insull’s operating companies are 
sound properties. If Insull had confined 
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his activities to these latter companies, 
with possibly a few holding companies, 
he might have escaped disaster. But he 
was not content to do this. He was de- 
termined to monopolize the public utilities 
business over as wide an area as possible. 
Therefore, he organized financial houses 
to buy control of a great number of 
utility operating companies. He had no 
trouble raising money to finance these 
houses, because people had implicit con- 
fidence in him, as they are so likely to 
have in a person of great wealth. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of small investors 
put their life savings into these financial 
houses, expecting to draw enormous re- 
turns. 


These holding companies, of course, 
could exist only on profits made by the 
operating companies. When the depres- 
sion came and the profits declined, there 
was nothing left of the holding companies. 
They did not directly hold physical prop- 
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erties as the operating companies did. 
They merely held stock which lost its 
value when the income dried up, and so 
there were wholesale failures. 

But this is not the whole story. Mr. 
Insull was not only a financial manipula- 
tor. He made himself a power in American 
politics. The Baltimore Sun takes the po- 
sition that his political operations con- 
stituted his most serious offense. It says 
editorially: 


Let us not forget also that, so far as public 
values are concerned, this matter which landed 
one Insull in a Canadian jail and snatched 
the other Insull in the midst of his coffee 
from the terrace of a hotel in Athens, was 
not the worst crime with which they might 
be charged. And again, let us not forget 
that, when Mr. Insull was attempting to buy 
a seat in the United States Senate for a puppet 
or to buy the whole Maine Legislature or 
when he gave of his largess to politicians of 
any party or all parties, from Big Bill Thomp- 
son to George Brennan, and ended the matter 
by virtually telling a Senate investigating 
committee that all this was none of the com- 
mittee’s business, when Mr. Insull was engaged 
in his gigantic and contemptuous effort to 
control the politics of his city, his state and, 
to a degree, those of the United States as 
well, there was little outcry from our con- 
structive leaders, . 


Now that the vast Insull enterprises have 
collapsed and the sponsors stand accused of 
filching something from the pockets of in- 
vestors, who may or may not have believed 
all the kind words which our constructive 
leaders said about Sam Insull, there is a not- 
able silence among these gentlemen who 
were willing to overlook so much. To accept 
the debauching of the electorate in two states, 
but to look down the nose in the matter of a 
possible hypothecation of securities, seems like 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 
Camel-swallowing was nothing remarkable 
from 1926 to 1929, but it will be said if the 
moral is missed, if nobody thinks it worth 
while to recognize that the mighty Insull, who 
allied himself with the most dubious political 
forces of his time and saw no argument so ef- 
fective as a big check, is one and the same 
with the rather pathetic old man whose tour 
of Europe has just been interrupted by a be- 
latedly aroused public authority. 





Annual Session of U. S. 
Supreme Court Convened 





The United States Supreme Court met 
in annual session last week, as it does 
each October. The session ordinarily 
lasts until May. It meets in a small room 
of the Capitol which years ago, in the 
days of Clay, Webster and Calhoun, was 
used by the Senate. The corner stone 
of the new Supreme Court building has 
now been laid, however, and before long 
these new quarters, across the street east 
of the Capitol grounds, will be occupied 
by our highest tribunal. A number of 
important cases will be argued before the 
court this fall. 
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MEANS AND ENDS IN POLITICS 


If a man knows what he wants and if he bends all his energies toward the 
realization of his aims, he is likely to be powerful. Results will depend, of course, 
upon his ability, his judgment, his persuasiveness. But the average man, if he 
keeps pegging away toward his goals, refusing to allow himself to be diverted by 
casual attractions on the side, will go far. A trouble with many of us is that 
we do not establish goals in line with our most cherished interests, or if we do 
establish these goals we get sidetracked by minor attractions. Take, for ex- 
ample, the attitudes of people which are in evidence during this presidential 
campaign. The highly intelligent, broadly sympathetic man who cares about 
his country, his neighbors, his family and himself, is concerned tremendously 
about one thing. He wants the world and the nation to get out of the depres- 
sion and stay out. If that happens it will mean stability, order, prosperity for 
the country. It will mean security for the individual. It will mean food, 
clothing, education, peace of mind. 

The citizen who is gifted with intelligence and poise and self-control keeps 
his mind riveted on that objective. He doesn’t allow his thoughts to be dis- 
tracted by political “ballyhoo” while he is deciding what programs should be 
undertaken by the national government, the states and the communities. He 
remembers every day what he is after. When, wholly irrespective of parties and 
party promises and party candidates, he has decided upon some of the things 
which, in his opinion, ought to be done, he examines the records and promises 
of parties and candidates to see which would most likely further the programs 
in which he believes. But not for a moment does he look upon these parties 
and candidates as more than means to ends. 

Most people, it seems, put the cart before the horse. First they line up for 
some candidate. Perhaps they choose the party to which their parents belong. 
Possibly they are influenced by emotional considerations. One may decide to 
support Roosevelt because, without reason, without study, without examination 
of facts, he associates Hoover with hard times. He is discontented, angry, 
resentful. Another may support Hoover because, merely on the word of the 
Republicans, he assumes, without study or examination of conflicting programs, 


that Democratic policies are somehow unsound and would lead the country ' 


to worse disaster than it now experiences. 

After a decision of this kind is reached, the individual may make some effort 
to understand the issues. He reads arguments which tend to bolster the con- 
clusions which he has already reached. He can always do this. There are 
arguments for every conceivable policy. But if one goes out to strengthen a 
case to which he is already emotionally attached, he gets nowhere on the road 
to truth. He always winds up his journey just where he started. The trouble 
with him is that he has been thrown off the track by a side show. This is likely 
to happen unless one criticizes his mental processes closely. Only by honest self- 
criticism can one keep the public good in mind as the goal of his efforts. 

W. E. M. 





“OLD BAILEY” 


The picture of this famous old criminal court is reproduced in ‘“‘The Road to the Law,” by Dudley Cammett 
Lunt, as a landmark known to all students of the development of law and court procedure. 


America’s Opportunity 


James Truslow Adams is an American 
historian and biographer who spends most 
of his time in England. He is thus able 
to look upon his native country from a de- 
tached position. He should be in a posi- 
tion to analyze the facts of American life 
better than if he were in the midst of it 
all the time. Last year he published a series 
of essays on “The Tempo of Modern Life,” 
also a very scholarly and penetrative study 
of American history and of this country’s 
contribution to civ- 
ilization, “The Epic 
of America.” Re- 
cently he published 
another book, the 
first volume of a 
two-volume history 


of the United 
States, which he 
calls “The March 


o f Democracy.” 
And to the October 
Scribner’s he con- 
tributes a message 
to Americans with 
the suggestive title, 


“America’s Lost 
Opportunity.” 
Mr. Adams de- 


clares that at the 
close of the war 
America occupied a 
position of material 
and moral leader- 
ship. She had the 





JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


of different kinds of property. There are 
other chapters dealing with the law gov- 
erning the ownership of articles which 
have been lost, with the law of sales and 
gifts, of the employer and his agents, and 
the protection of property and persons. 
In all cases the author shows how prin- 
ciples of law have developed from the 
settlement of actual cases. 

From the standpoint merely of enter- 
tainment this book can be commended. 
But its chief value is cultural. It serves 
to broaden one’s 
understanding of 
the nature of law 
and of how the 
common law came 
into being. 


Motor Safety 


It would be a 
good thing if every 
person who operates 
a motor car, or who 


plans to do _ s0, 
should read an ar- 
ticle called “The 


Nut That Holds the 
Wheel —A Primer 
for Motorists,” by 
Curtis Billings, 
which appears in the 
October Allantic. 
Figures are pro- 
duced to prove that 
driving at high 
speed is dangerous. 





opportunity of lead- 


It is frequently as- 





ing the world in the 

direction of order and peace. She had en- 
gaged in a great venture and had exer- 
cised a determining influence on the course 
of human history in helping to defeat Ger- 
many. The nations were ready to follow her 
lead in the organization of peace, but the 
American people had no heart for the ven- 
ture. They were afraid to risk what the 
other nations were willing to risk that a 
new world order might be established. 
Moral leadership was also lost as our coun- 
try sank into crime, lawlessness, political 
scandals, and a materialism which, since 
1929, has seemed less glittering than it did 
for a few brief years. 

But what are we to do about it now? 
“What,” asks Mr. Adams, “is the upshot 
of this article?” And he continues: 

It is simply this. There is no use in railing 
at America, or expecting her to take her 
proper position in the world, unless each of us 
as citizens makes an effort to make his own 
life worth while on the basis of values which 
are not wholly material, and strives to make 
the life of the nation truly great and not 


merely a standard of living at so many thou- 
sands a year. 


How Law Develops 


“The Road to the Law” by Dudley Cam- 
mett Lunt (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
$2.50) tells very inter- 
estingly, in language 
which the lay reader 
can understand, how the 
great principles of law 
have originated and de- 
veloped. The first chap- 
ter begins with the story 
of how, many years 
ago, a man named Post 
was chasing a fox. His 
dog was close in pur- 
suit. Along the route of 
the chase was a man 
named Pearson, with a 
gun. As the fox came 
along Pearson shot it, 
just as it was about to 
be captured by the dog. 
To whom did the fox 
belong—Post, whose dog 
chased it and was about 
to catch it, or Pearson, 
who shot it? The fa- 
mous case of Pearson vs. 
Post resulted. The judge 
decided in favor of Pear- 
son. Mr. Lunt uses this 
decision and others of a 
similar nature as_ the 
starting point from 
which he explains laws 
relating to the ownership 


sumed that this is 
not the case. It is said that cars have at- 
tained such mechanical perfection that one 
who drives skillfully can go at a great 
speed without incurring danger. But sta- 
tistics show a different story. They show 
that when speed limits are reduced and 
are enforced so that the average speed of 
cars is cut down, there is a falling off in 
accidents. Mr. Billings sums up his sug- 
gestions as to what should be done to cut 
down the terrible accident toll as follows: 


It will be apparent, then, that the positive 
work of correcting the present shocking condi- 
tions, which are a result of the American pub- 
lic’s misuse of the automobile, will have to 
deal with five fundamentals. (1) It must be 
impressed upon motorists that speed is dan- 
gerous. (2) They must be made to realize 
what their blunders are costing in life and 
happiness. (3) It must be brought home to 
them by the proper enforcement of laws that 
they cannot ‘get away with’ criminal care- 
lessness. (4) They must learn to maintain 
their cars in a safe condition. (5) They 
must be taught how to drive. 


The author of this article goes on to say 
that the schools have a responsibility in 
this matter. They should give instruction 
in the handling of cars. They teach boys 
and girls to swim. Why not teach them 
the more essential art of driving carefully? 


International Problems 


Here are ten articles from current 
magazies, each dealing with a situation in 
a foreign country or with some interna- 
tional problem: 

1. Progress Toward Disarmament. Al- 
len W. Dulles. Foreign Affairs, October, 
pp. 54-65. 

2. The Lytton Report. Editorial. The 
New Republic, October 12, pp. 219-221. 

3. Mussolini’s Ten Years of Power. 
William Martin. Current History, Oc- 
tober, pp. 33-38. 

4. The Future of Europe. 
Sieburg. 


Friedrich 
Forum, October, pp. 194-197. 

5. Germany’s Role in the Crisis. Frank 
H. Simonds. Review of Reviews, Octo- 
ber, pp. 35, 36. 

6. Europe’s Air and Ours. William 
Hard. Atlantic, October, pp. 499-510. 

7. What About Hawaii? Lillian Symes. 
Harper’s, October, pp. 529-539. 

8. What Is Right With England? R. 
W. Van Alstyne. Historical Outlook, Oc- 
tober, pp. 287-292. 

9. Mexico’s New _ Finger-President. 
Abraham Harris. The Nation, October 12, 
pp. 327, 328. 

10. Wanted, a Policy. Editorial. Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, September 30, 
p. 262. 
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The Story of the Week 


Coolidge Campaigns for Hoover; Borah Proposes Recovery 
Plan; Herriot Visits London; Rioting in 
Northern Ireland 





ORMER President Calvin Coolidge 
delivered an address in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, October 
11. He urged the reélection of President 
Hoover. He declared that the worst of 
the depression was over and that economic 
recovery was beginning, but he indicated 
clearly a belief that the Hoover policies 
were needed if recovery was to continue. 
He laid stress on the protective tariff, ar- 
guing that now as never before American 
producers need to be protected from the 
competition of foreign products. He gave 
the Hoover administration credit for sound 
financial measures which had protected the 
country’s credit and had saved the gold 
standard. 

Mr. Coolidge gave emphasis to his be- 
lief that the way to insure prosperity for 
the workers is to help corporations and 
other business concerns so that these estab- 
lishments will prosper, will expand and will 
consequently have more jobs for laborers. 
This faith in the idea that prosperity for 
business men results in prosperity for 
workers is an essential item in the creed 
of conservatives. It is attacked by pro- 
gressives, who assert that business interests 
sometimes reap great profits, while work- 
ers continue to live in poverty. Mr. Cool- 
idge has always stood for the conservative 
position, and he made a strong point of it 
in his address last week. 

The former president, the country’s only 
former president, very seldom enters ac- 
tively into politics. This speech was the 
first he has made during the campaign. 
He held aloof so completely that during 
the early months of the campaign it was 
assumed in some quarters that he was 
lukewarm in the support of President 
Hoover, but he endorsed the president 
wholeheartedly in his Madison Square 
Garden address. 


SF ) 


ENATOR BORAH, of Idaho, delivered 
an important address in his home 
state last week, but he refrained from an 
endorsement of either of the candidates. 
He said that he was not primarily inter- 
ested in the success of any party program. 
He was more concerned with the settle- 
ment of the great problems which stand in 
the way of economic recovery. He made 
this significant statement: 


If I should canvass this audience tonight 
individually, I venture to believe that 99 per 
cent would be found thinking, primarily, not 
about party politics, but about these eco- 
nomic problems which come home to you 
every waking hour of your life. When homes 
are being lost, farms abandoned, or taken for 
taxes, agriculture sinking further into the 
mire of debt, business in distress, and ten 
million men and women asking for work and 
unable to find it, the supreme question is: 
How shall we escape the devastating effect 
of these various economic forces? 


Before we can be relieved from the pres- 
ent distress, Senator Borah said, four re- 
sults must have been achieved: First, 
something must be done to restore world 
markets so that international trade can be 
carried on more freely. Second, the mon- 
etary systems of the world must be re- 
stored. Third, waste and extravagance in 
government must be checked so that taxes 
may be lowered. And fourth, something 
must be done; to relieve the burdens of 
debtors. 

Senator Borah is out of harmony with 
the leaders of the Republican Party, such 
as President Hoover and former President 
Coolidge, in one respect. He emphasizes 
the need of restoring trade with other na- 
tions, whereas the administration leaders 
emphasize the need of protecting home 
markets for American-made goods, even 
though this policy might be carried out at 
the expense of trade with foreigners. He 
disagrees with both Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders in his insistence upon adding 
to the supply of money in order that the 
value of the dollar shall be cut down, or 
in other words, in order that the prices of 
commodities, expressed in terms of money, 
shall be raised. He says: 


A great deal is said about an honest dollar. 
That is precisely what we desire, what every- 
body would have. But I contend that a 
dollar which takes three times as much 
wheat, four times as much cotton, three 
times as much pork to buy as it would have 
taken three years ago, is not an honest dol- 
lar. It is not a sound dollar. It is a dis- 
honest dollar. 


SF ) 


RITISH plans for the holding of a 
four-power conference to consider 
pressing European problems have not met 
with success. The task of reconciling 
French and German views with regard to 
Germany’s claim to armaments equality 
proved too difficult, and the conference 
has been postponed. 

But negotiations between governments 
have continued unabated. Last week Pre- 
mier Herriot of France went to London to 
confer with British officials. It was re- 
ported that M. Herriot was anxious to 
have the powers join in a general pact 
which would at once provide a solution 
for the various questions at hand. The 
treaty M. Herriot has in mind would call 
for a general reduction of armaments; a 
consultative pact or an agreement among 
the major powers (including the United 
States) to consult each other when emer- 
gencies arise; a pact for regional assistance 
by which certain European powers would 
pledge themselves to come to the help of 
each other in case of aggression; the crea- 
tion of an international police force and 
finally a declaration embodying the princi- 
ple of equality of rights. 

It will be seen that this program is com- 

prehensive and designed to in- 











crease the security of. European 
powers. It is held doubtful 
whether M. Herriot can bring 
about its acceptance. When the 
disarmament conference was in 
session the French proposed a 
scheme for an international po- 
lice force under the control of the 
League of Nations. It did not 
meet with sympathy from the 
delegates at the conference. The 
first two points providing for a 
disarmament agreement and a 
consultative pact might be agreed 
to, it is believed. The nations 
want to disarm and the United 
States recently declared that ‘the 
Pact of Paris implied an obliga- 
tion on the part of its signatories 
to consult with each other in case 
of ‘emergency. This country has 
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AS THE DEMOCRATS SEE IT 


previously objected to such a 
pact, but it is thought that we 
would now agree. 





N INTERESTING and im- 
portant educational experi- 
ment has been launched at 
Princeton, New Jersey, under the 
leadership of Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner. An Institute for Advanced 





Study has been established. It 
consists at present of a School of 
Mathematics, which will be 
housed temporarily in one of the 
buildings of Princeton University. 
Other schools covering the fields 
of economics and sciences may be 
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added later. The purpose of 
these schools will be to furnish 
an opportunity for persons of ad- 
vanced scholarship to pursue their 
studies under the most favorable 
conditions. Probably the greater 
number of those who carry on 





these studies will be persons who 
have already attained the stand- 
ing of doctors of philosophy. It 
is hoped that the Institute will 
constitute a center at which great 
scholars may do their work. 

An indication of the standing 
which this new educational insti- 
tution may maintain is afforded 
by the fact that Professor Albert 
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Einstein, who is commonly called 





the greatest scientist since Sir 

Isaac Newton, has accepted a life appoint- 
ment as head of the School of Mathe- 
matics. He is leaving his home in Ger- 
many for this purpose, and henceforth will 
be a resident of the United States. He will 
carry on his work at Princeton from Oc- 
tober 1 until April 15. It is reported that 
the school will be in recess about six 
months of each year, in order that the 
scholars connected with it may have plenty 
of time for their independent investiga- 
tions. 


a) 


HILE definite action on the Sino- 

Japanese conflict will not be taken 
until the middle of next month when the 
Council of the League of Nations consid- 
ers the Lytton report, recent developments 
in Manchuria itself have brought that 
problem to the attention of the world 
once more. On October 10, the Japanese 
began an aggressive military campaign in 
southern Manchuria in order to rid the 
country of bandits and rebels. This at- 
tack is being made against some 30,000 in- 
surgents which have challenged the author- 
ity of the Manchukuo government. They 
hold that such government has been il- 
legally established and have for weeks been 
attempting to overthrow it. 

But the south is not the only section 
of Manchuria in turmoil. In the north- 
west, rebel forces have been struggling to 
wrest power from the Manchukuo govern- 
ment. They have clashed with Japanese 
troops and forces of Manchukuo. In one 
large region of the north, the rebels had 
last week succeeded in gaining control of 
the government, imprisoning Japanese sub- 
jects, and setting up a government of their 
own, said to be a part of the central gov- 
ernment of China. 


SF) 


ELFAST, Northern Ireland’s indus- 

trial center, was the scene of violent 
clashes between the police and 10,000 un- 
employed on October 11. Police from 
neighboring towns were rushed into this 
city to quell rioting which, at the end of 
the first day, resulted in the death of one 
man and injuries to forty-eight. The trou- 
ble started when persons engaged in relief 
work rallied the city’s unemployed in a 
protest against the low pay of the relief 
workers. The agitators tried to throw the 
workers of the entire city into a strike, 
but their plan was soon checked. At the 
time of this writing, reports indicated that 
the police had arrested most of the ring- 
leaders and had broken the backbone of 
the riot. 

The population of Belfast is 415,000. 
It is in the heart of the linen manufactur- 
ing region, an industry which employs 60,- 
000 people. It also is a great shipbuilding 
center, having one of the largest yards in 


the world. Because of the drastic decline 
of business in these two major industries, 
great numbers of workers have been 
thrown out of employment. As a result of 
this, agitations have become threatening. 


Se) 


IGURES have been made available 

showing the amount of unemploy- 
ment in the different nations. In the cases 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many, the figures are compiled by the gov- 
ernments. In the United States, we do 
not have official estimates because we do 
not maintain services which supply accu- 
rate labor statistics. The unemployment 
figures which are most depended upon in 
this country are those supplied by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


It appears that unemployment has 
mounted higher in America in proportion 
to the population than in any other coun- 
try, although Germany is a close second. 
The American Federation of Labor esti- 
mates that in August 11,500,000 workers 
in America were idle. There was more 
unemployment in August than in July. 
Part of the fall in employment was due 
to seasonal causes. There was an increase 
in some lines of manufacturing but a 
falling off in coal mining, metal mining, 
canning, preserving and certain other in- 
dustries. 

In Germany, it is said that 5,100,000 
men and women are without work. There 
is a brighter side of the picture, however, 
since unemployment decreased in Ger- 
many by 300,000 during July, August and 
September. During these months, in 1931, 
there was an increase of 300,000. The 
unemployment total has dropped 1,000,000 
since February. These statistics indicate 
that bad as conditions are in Germany 
they are better than they were a few 
months ago. 


The official British statistics show 2,- 
858,000 workers unemployed. The situa- 
tion is only slightly worse than it was a 
year ago, the unemployment total having 
risen but about 33,000. There is a marked 
improvement in the mining, woolen and au- 
tomobile industries. 

Italy and France have not felt the ef- 
fects of the depression as deeply as have 
the other nations. This is especially true 
of France. Italy reports 946,000 workers 
idle. This is 255,000 more than were 
without work a year ago. Last fall, prac- 
tically all French workers had jobs. Only 
40,000 were unemployed. The ranks of 
the unemployed have now swollen to 257,- 
000, but that is a small figure compared 
to the totals in other nations. The better 
employment situation in France is due in 
part to the fact that France is an agricul- 
tural rather than an industrial nation. It 
is evident, however, that the French, who 
warded off depression for some time, are 
now beginning to feel its effects keenly. 
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CONOMIC influences play a large part 

in nearly all great movements of his- 
tory, and yet they are likely to be neg- 
lected by students. This is true of the 
American Revolution. That 


Economic great drama of history is 
Motives often treated as if bread 
aS and butter questions did 
in History 


not enter into the contro- 
versy at all. There are 
many accounts of the Revolution which 
deal only with the constitutional issues. 
Histories of this kind give the impression 
that the Revolution came merely because 
the colonists objected to being governed 
from England, because they felt that jus- 
tice was not being done to them, or be- 
cause they resented having their liberties 
interfered with. 

Now these motives did play a part, to 
be sure. In every locality there are some 
people who wish a greater measure of self- 
government. Discipline of any kind which 
comes from a remote authority is likely 
to be objectionable. And so we find ap- 
peals in many parts of the world for free- 
dom from outside restraint. This has al- 
ways been the case and it still is. Just 
the other day we read about the grant of 
self-government to Catalonia, a region in 
the northeastern part of Spain, and about 
the rejoicings of the Catalonians when this 
greater measure of local self-government 
was accorded to them. It is natural, then, 
that these ideas should have prevailed in 
colonial times, and, as a matter of fact, 
they did. 

The Revolution did not come primarily, 
however, because the people had grown 
restive under outside restraint. Most of 
the colonists were intensely loyal to the 
mother country and were proud to be a 
part of the British Empire. They came 
to the point of separation only when the 
bread and butter question arose—only 
when British legislation was interfering 
with the standard of living, or when the 
colonists so interpreted the laws imposed 
upon them. Let us see, then, just what 
the economic conditions were during the 
years preceding the Revolution and how 
the people in America were being affected 
by the colonial policy of the home gov- 
ernment. 


The first thing to remember is that the 
colonies were suffering from a depression. 
Times had been very good during the 

French and Indian War. 


Period There was a ready market 
of Maal for colonial products, be- 

: cause the armies had to be 
Times 


supplied. After the war 
closed this market van- 
ished; the demand for colonial goods de- 
creased; prices fell; times were hard. 
Under circumstances of this kind it is 
natural to suppose that there would be 
much grumbling. And so there was. 
There was discontent against the authori- 
ties, just as there was during the hard 
times of the eighteen-nineties and just as 
there is during the hard times of today. 
Rightly or wrongly, the government was 
blamed. Before the Revolution govern- 
mental authority resided in London, and 
so resentment was directed against the 
English governmental policies. 

Many of these policies were selfish, as 
we pointed out last week. Laws were not 
passed with the express purpose of im- 
poverishing the colonists, but they were 
passed for the purpose of benefiting Brit- 
ish merchants and landlords. Colonial 
trade was restricted. The colonists were 
not allowed to manufacture freely all kinds 
of goods. Certain limitations were placed 
upon them; for certain of their products 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


they were denied a market. On the whole 
they may have suffered considerably, and 
they may not have. There is a difference 
of opinion as to how vitally they were 
affected. But at least they thought they 
were hurt and they resented the limitations 
placed upon them. They were given some- 
thing to complain about and they began 
to feel that they should have a part in 
deciding upon policies which affected them. 


Then another thing happened. The 
western frontier was closed. This was an 
early grievance. The farmers were having 

a hard time and many of 


English the workers were unem- 
Restrictive ployed. The West appeared 

ay to beckon to them. Here 
Policies 


were free lands which they 
might take. There was al- 
ways the chance for them to go west and 
start anew. But the English government 
closed the frontier and forbade further 
migrations into the Indian territory beyond 
the mountains. The English did not do 
this to be spiteful. They wanted to put 
a stop to Indian wars. They wanted to 
stop the expense of having to maintain 
armies to protect an ever-advancing fron- 
tier. To them the closing of this frontier 
appeared reasonable. To the colonists it 
seemed not only unreasonable but a seri- 
ous economic handicap. 

Then came the imposition of taxes upon 
the colonists. It was possible to defend 
these taxes. The expensive wars had been 
fought to protect the colonists. Should 
not the colonists pay a part of the costs? 
Some of the taxes were burdensome, and 
all of them were annoying. 
this was the increasingly strict enforce- 
ment of the Navigation Acts, and the in- 


Added to»: 





creasingly strict regulations against smug- 
gling. And so we see a great agitation 
by a people rendered restive by the fact 
of economic depression—something which 
we in our own day can easily understand. 
And then there was the problem of the 
debtors and the prohibition of paper 
money by the English government. (See 
Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER, October 12.) 


Finally feeling became so bad that there 
grew up an agitation among the poorer 
people for revolutionary action. This de- 

mand seemed very threat- 


Masses ening to the wealthy classes 
Tere te in the colonies. They did 

not want revolution. They 
Force 


did not like resort to vio- 
lence. They looked with 
almost as much horror upon threats of 
violence, as the well-to-do people would 
look upon Communistic or other revolu- 
tionary measures today. A few of the 
wealthier people, like George Washington, 
smarting under the restraints imposed from 
abroad, were willing to join and to lead 
the revolutionary movement of the poorer 
people. But most of the business and 
professional classes held off from move- 
ments for separation and stood by the 
English government against the cause of 
revolution. Throughout the Revolutionary 
War they remained Loyalists, or Tories. 
The Revolution was a movement by people 
who were suffering from economic de- 
pression, who thought that legislation im- 
posed by the English government was add- 
ing to their troubles and who finally be- 
came so embittered that they were ready 
to overthrow the government and take 
matters into their hands. 


LIBERTY—SYMBOL OF THE REVOLUTION 


(A plaster statue executed for the old Hall of the House of Representatives 
by Enrico Causici.) 
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Business Since July 
Has Taken Upward Trend 


By Harotp G. MouLton 
(Concluded from page 1) 


and the making of some progress toward 
balancing the government budget greatly 
lessened the possibility of a breakdown 
of government credit. Together these two 
factors relieved greatly the uneasiness 
which was responsible for hoarding. Money 
began to flow back into the banks and 
into investment channels. 

In the third place, there was some im- 
provement in the prices of agricultural 
products, particularly livestock and cot- 
ton, attributable to changed relations be- 
tween supply and demand in those lines. 
Finally, in a considerable range of com- 
modities, and notably in textile products, 
it had become necessary to replace stocks 
which had become unusually low. 

We know that production in a great 
many lines was curtailed during the past 
year to a point where current demands 
were in many lines not being met. By 
means of accumulated savings, by credit, 
or by relief grants people continue to buy 
goods even though unemployed. Hence 
the demand exceeds the current output 
and accumulated supplies in the hands of 
manufacturers and dealers are gradually 
reduced. A point is inevitably reached 
when it becomes necessary to increase 
production if orders are to be filled. This 
condition was undoubtedly reached in July 
and the subsequent improvement in numer- 
ous lines is attributable to this fact. 

The advance which was first observable 
in July has in general continued to the 
present time. The rate of expansion has, 
however, been somewhat less rapid of late 
than had been hoped. Let us see what 
the figures show for the last three months. 

Security prices moved as follows from 
July 10 to October 10: 


Stocks of 20 railways 
Stocks of 30 industrial 
companies 42.98 to 61.17 

Bonds of 40 companies 70.30 to 80.14 

These prices as of October 10 are some- 
what lower than they had been a fortnight 
earlier. They are now at about the same 
levels as last April when the drastic spring 
decline began. The prices of commodities 
(wholesale) have risen from an average 
of 87.4 on June 7 to 96.3 on September 
10. On October 10 the figure was down 
to 93.1, as the result of a reaction in 
agricultural prices. 

Production and trade figures also show 
an upward trend. Railway freight car 
loadings have increased from a weekly 
average of 501,000 in June to 622,000 for 
the last week of September. Some of 
this is, however, attributable to a normally 
larger movement of agricultural produce 
in the autumn months. The steel mills are 
now producing at 17.5 per cent of capac- 
ity as compared with a low of 14 per 
cent in early August. Pig iron produc- 
tion has shown a similar increase. 

The Federal Reserve Board compiles a 
general index (an average based on 100) 
of all production. This showed an in- 
crease in both August and September suf- 
ficient to indicate that the improvement 
has now extended to a majority of lines 
of activity. The most noteworthy ex- 
pansion is in textile production where con- 
ditions have become genuinely active. 

Whether these improvements will con- 
tinue through the autumn and winter is 
a moot question. Just at present there is 
a disposition for business men and invest- 
ors to wait until after the election before 
making further commitments, 
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THE BOARD WHICH WILL SURVEY THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Left to Right (seated): Calvin Coolidge, chairman, and Alfred E. Smith. 


(Standing) : 


Alexander Legge, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president Brookings 
Institution, and Bernard M. Baruch. 














ENTRANCE TO BROOKINGS INSTITUTION IN WASHINGTON 


The Brookings Institution is an endowed scientific research organization located in 
Washington, D. C. 








Coolidge Commission Makes Plans 
for Survey of Railroad Problem 


HE committee headed by former 

President Calvin Coolidge, which was 
appointed to make a survey of the rail- 
road industry and competing transporta- 
tion services, has met and has set up 
machinery by which the investigation is 
to be carried on. Mr. Coolidge has an- 
nounced that the committee has appointed 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the 
Brookings Institution, as chief investi- 
gator. Dr. Moulton, acting in codpera- 
tion with the committee, will organize 
and supervise the study of railroad and 
transportation problems. His staff of in- 
vestigators will consist of various mem- 
bers of the Brookings Institution, together 
with other research experts who will be 
called upon. 

Mr. Coolidge announced that it was 
hoped the study would be finished within 
three months, and that upon its conclu- 
sion the results of the survey would be 
submitted to the organizations which re- 
quested it. It is likely that these organi- 
zations will make the findings a basis for 
developing constructive legislation. 

The former president, in announcing 
the appointment of Dr. Moulton to take 
charge of the active research work, said 


that he was selected “because of his ex- 
perience in conducting investigations on 
many economic subjects and because of 
his executive ability in directing such in- 
vestigations.” 

The Brookings Institution is an en- 
dowed scientific research organization lo- 
cated in Washington, D. C. It maintains 
a staff of economists and political scien- 
tists who rank among the leaders in their 
fields. The members of the organization 
carry on extensive investigations of eco- 
nomic and governmental problems. Many 
volumes have been published by the In- 
stitution as a result of these studies. The 
research experts of the Institution also 
conduct surveys for cities or states when 
asked to do so—surveys designed to as- 
sist the authorities with such problems as 
those having to do with public finance. 
The Brookings Institution also offers train- 
ing to advanced students of the social 
sciences. 

The procedure which is being followed 
in the study of the railroad problem in- 
dicates a desire on the part of those who 
are responsible for the investigation to 
have all questions relating to the rail- 
roads examined fairly and impartially. 


Assurance is thereby given that the in- 
vestigation will not be affected by politi- 
cal considerations. 

Mr. Coolidge announced that while the 
primary interest of the investigation was 
the railroads, consideration would be given 
to competing services, such as those sup- 
plied by water carriers, airplanes and 
motor vehicles. It may be _ expected, 
therefore, that broad scope will be given 
to the economists and that they will con- 
sider all phases of the railroad problem. 
They will no doubt undertake to deter- 
mine the seriousness of the competition 
which the roads receive from buses, from 
trucks, from private motor cars, from 
pipe lines, from air mail carriers, and 
from canal, river and lake traffic. Once 
they have determined upon the facts, they 
will probably study various suggestions 
which are being made, looking toward a 
solution of the difficulties. The consoli- 
dation of railway companies, the elimina- 
tion of branch lines which are no longer 
profitable, the regulation by governmental 
authority of the railroads’ competitors, 
the uniting of the different services into 
one great transportation system—all these 
remedies have been suggested and have 
received publicity. The possibilities of 
all such measures will, of course, be can- 
vassed by the investigators. The Com- 
mittee’s work promises to be timely since 
there is a widespread demand for action 
upon transportation problems. _ 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








Honor and fortune exist for him who al- 
ways recognizes the neighborhood of the great, 
always feels himself in the presence of high 
causes. —Emerson 





An unusually large number of tin cans in 
the garbage merely means that a lot of wives 
have returned from their Summer vacations. 

—Eureka HumsBotpt TIMES 





Mrs. Hoover, we are told, can sew a fine 
seam, but there would be greater interest in 
her accomplishment if she could sew up an 
election. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 





Time passed much more slowly for those 
alive in medieval times, thinks a historian. 
We dare say that what is called the Hundred 
Years’ War was really no longer than the late 
depression. —Detroit News 





If only hopes were as hard to explode as 
atoms are! —New York HeERALD-TRIBUNE 





Maybe the apparent increase in the size 
of women’s feet will find an explanation in 
the fact that women at last are wearing shoes 
that fit. —St. Louis Grose Democrat 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Einstein (in’stin—i 
as in time), guilder (gil’der—i as in hit), 
Moulton (mol’ton—first o as in go, second 
0 as in ton), Herriot (air’yo—o as in go). 








THE MONTHLY TEST 


This test covers issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for September 21 and 28, and October 5 and 12. 


Answer each of the next ten questions with a word or name. 
1. The permanent members of the League of Nations Council are: the British Empire, 


France, Italy, Japan and what other country? 


2. Two League members, Paraguay and Bolivia, have been fighting over what territory? 
3. The Democrats recently won in the state elections of what normally Republican state? 


4. The problem of 


India is rendered extremely difficult ~bécause of the bitter enmity 


between the Hindus and what other important religious group? 


WOAH 


. A British cabinet crisis occurred last month over what issue? 

The present Manchukuo government was set up under the supervision of what country? 
. Hitler is the leader of what political party in Germany? 

. What country is rejoining the League of Nations this fall? 

. The Lytton report is to be considered in November by what body? 


10. What group of people is on strike in the Middle West? 


Il 


In the case of each of the next fifteen questions, write “true” on your answer 


sheet if the statement is true. 


Write “false” if it is not true. 


If one part of the 


statement is true and another is not, the answer should be “false.” 


24. The Republican Party platform declares for outright repeal 


amendment. 


of the eighteenth 


25. China threatens to withdraw from the League if the Lytton report is accepted. 


In the case of each of the following ten questions, make up your mind which 
phrase, if used to complete the sentence, would make it a true statement of fact; 


then write on your answer sheet the letter preceding that phrase. 


For instance, in 


question 26, if the true statement is: “Gandhi undertook a ‘fast unto death’ as a 
protest against being put in prison,” the answer to the question is (a). 


26. Gandhi undertook a “fast unto death” as a protest against (a) being put in prison, 


(b) the salt tax, 


(c) separate elections for 


“Untouchables,” (d) discrimination against 


the Hindus, (e) British refusal to grant the Indians a part in the government. 
27. With respect to the tariff the Democratic platform calls for (a) reciprocal tariff 


agreemcntz~with other nations, 
trade, 
from Canada. 


(b) retention of the Hawley-Smoot tariff law, (c) free 
(d) increased tariff rates on manufactured goods, (e) prohibitive rates on goods 


28. “Security” is the keynote of the foreign policy of (a) Germany, (b) France, (c) 


England, (d) Russia, (e) the United States. 


29. The Lytton report recommends that (a) the present regime be maintained in Man- 





11. President Hoover is strongly opposed to immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 

12. ——— is the state religion of Spain and the church receives support from 
state funds. 

13. Though several countries were forced off the gold standard last year, England and 
the United States were able to maintain it. 

14. The Socialist party platform includes provisions for compulsory unemployment in- 
ov sam cancellation of war debts, and entrance of the United States into the League ot 

ations. 

15. France is a highly industrialized nation. 

16. The president of Spain is elected by the people for a term of four years. 

17. The Lytton report declares that the action of Japanese military troops in Manchuria 
cannot be regarded as measures of self-defense. 

18. Creditors lose in times of falling prices and thus are the ones who urge measures 
like the issuance of paper money to force prices up. 

19. The United States has signed a treaty with Haiti agreeing to withdraw the American 
marines, but retaining control of the customs receipts. 

20. ‘“‘The American dream,” according to James Truslow Adams, is the desire for wealth. 

21. In his Des Moines speech, President Hoover declared himself in favor of revising 
downward the Hawley-Smoot tariff law. 

2 he new constitution of Spain shows distinct socialistic tendencies. 

23. The Council of the League of Nations has fourteen members and meets in ordinary 
session in January, May and September. 


chukuo, (b) Manchuria be returned to China, (c) the League members apply an economic 
boycott against Japan, (d) the nations recognize the new state of Manchukuo, (e) a new 
Manchurian government be established. 

30. In his speech on the power issue Governor Roosevelt recommended (a) government 
ownership of all public utilities, (b) operation of the St. Lawrence river project by private 
companies, (c) operation of the Boulder Dam project by the state government, (d) muni- 
cipal ownership of all electric light companies, (e) operation of Muscle Shoals by the federal 
government. 

31. The Spanish province of Catalonia has been made (a) independent of Spain, (b) a 
part of Portugal, (c) the same in status as the other provinces, (d) an autonomous region 
within the state, (e) the seat of the government of Spain. 

32. As one means of farm relief Roosevelt recommends (a) fixing prices on farm goods, 
(b) purchase of wheat by the Federal Farm Board, (c) reduction of property taxes, (d) 
prohibitive tariff rates, (e) increased production. 

One cause of the period of prosperity from 1925 to 1929 was (a) high prices on 
farm products, (b) high tariff, (c) financial collapse of Germany, (d) new markets opened 
up in Russia, (e) Europe’s need for reconstruction. 

34. A parliamentary crisis resulting in the dissolution of the lower house by a presi- 
Yr age =" occurred last month in (a) Spain, (b) France, (c) Germany, (d) Argentina, 

ustria. 

35. Germany demands a revision of that part of the Versailles Treaty concerning (a) 
minorities, (b) armaments, (c) war debts, (d) union with Poland, (e) Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Depression Becomes 
Big Campaign Issue 


(Concluded from page 1) 
activities from the beginning of the de- 
pression to the present. The Democrats 
retort by stating wherein, in their opinion, 
he has failed to meet the problem. Placed 
side by side, these arguments furnish an 
excellent background to the present cam- 
paign and bring out the party differences 
on the question of the depression. 


Early Stages 


First, the Republicans hold that the 
president took immediate action to ward 
off disaster after the memorable crash of 
October, 1929. In order to prevent a 
complete collapse, he called leading in- 
dustrialists to the White House and re- 
quested them not to reduce wages. The 
object of such a request was, in the words 
of Mr. Hoover, to “cushion” the effects 
of the crash and to enable workers to 
continue their purchases of products. The 
industrialists promised. 

The Republicans also maintain that they 
coped with the situation by reducing taxes. 
They say that such action enabled busi- 
ness concerns to continue their operations. 
More money could be used to produce 
goods. The money previously paid to 
the government in taxes could thus be 
diverted to the payment of wages, the 
purchase of raw materials, and the con- 
tinuation of normal operations. The Re- 
publican Party believes that these positive 
steps were of great help in the early 
stages of the depression. 

Not so with the Democrats. They say 
that Mr. Hoover should have acted long 
before he did—even before the October, 
1929, crash. He should have warned the 
nation against impending danger. When 
he saw speculation running riot in 1929 
he should have tried to curb it by re- 
questing the Federal Reserve Board not 
to make loans for such purposes, con- 
tinue the Democrats. Instead, he said 
nothing and did nothing. 


As to the efforts to “cushion” the col- 
lapse, the Democrats are skeptical. They 
point out that the president’s conference 
did not in fact prevent the slashing of 
wages right and left. Nor did it prevent 
the laying off of workers on a wholesale 
scale, they say. When the Republicans 
uphold their record in reducing taxes, 
the Democrats retort by saying that such 
action is to their discredit rather than to 
their credit. Instead of reducing taxes, 
argue the Democrats, the government 
should have kept them at their former 
levels or even increased them. In this 
way, the government would not be mil- 
lions of dollars in debt. Taxes had to be 
raised later anyway and at a time when 
the people could ill afford to pay them, 
runs the Democratic argument. Thus the 
Democrats criticize the president, saying 
that he would have done much better to 
realize that there was a depression in- 
stead of spending his time assuring the 
people that everything was all right and 


that prosperity was “just around the cor- 
ner.” 


Reconstruction Program 


So much for the early stages of the de- 
pression. The next major clash between 
the two parties is found in the events of 
the past year. Starting with the first of 
October, 1931, until the end of the last 
session of Congress in July of this year, 
the so-called “reconstruction program” is 
the main subject of discussion. The Re- 
publicans lay their claim to reélection 
upon the record of President Hoover dur- 
ing that period. They are also bitter in 
denouncing the Democratic record during 
the same period, particularly the record 
of the House of Representatives under 
Democratic control. 

The first major step in the reconstruc- 
tion program of the president was the or- 
ganization of the National Credit Cor- 
poration in the fall of 1931. This was an 
organization of banks, the leaders of 
which had conferred with Mr. Hoover. 
They agreed to come to the rescue of 


banks in danger of collapse. This, in the 
opinion of the K ~hlicans, checked bank 
failures. Later ' ident urged the 
orgalizaty 2 istruction Fi- 
nance Corpora: 01, 2 “nment agency 
which made available . than $1,000,- 
000,000 to bolster tottering banks, insur- 
ance companies and railroads. This 
agency pumped new life into the credit 
stream of the nation’s industries. 
Republican orators lay great stress upon 
such measures as these in order to offset 
the feeling that “things could not be 
worse, we might as well have a change.” 
Had not the president shown such leader- 
ship, they say, things would have been 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


THE PRESIDENT AND 


signed to inflate the currency, Speaker 
Garner’s public works program, which 
would have erected useless post offices all 
over the country—all are denounced by 
the Republicans. These measures, they 
say, caused the people to lose confidence. 
People began to hoard their money. For- 
eigners having investments in this coun- 
try sold them to protect their savings. 
Democratic Reply 
Contentions such as these have pro 
voked a storm of protest among the Dem- 
ocrats of the country. They say that the 
crisis was caused more by an unbalanced 
budget than anything else. People be- 
gan to lose confidence when they saw that 
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MRS. HOOVER LEAVING WASHINGTON 


ON CAMPAIGN TRIP 








infinitely worse. Had it not been for this 
program of reconstruction, the United 
States might have been pushed off the gold 
standard, conditions had become so critical. 
In fact, the president informed his listen- 
ers at Des Moines that “the secretary of 
the treasury informed me that unless we 
could put into effect a remedy we could 
not hold the gold standard but two weeks 
longer because of inability to meet the 
demands of foreigners and our own peo- 
ple for gold.” But the president said 
that he took action and saved the gold 
standard. 

And the Republicans blame the Demo- 
crats for such a crisis. They cite the 
measures passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the last session. The 
soldiers’ bonus bill, which would have 
obliged the treasury to pay out more than 
$2,000,000,000, a number of measures de- 


the government’s financial accounts were 
not in order and the government was run- 
ning more heavily in debt every month, 
contend the Democrats. And such a con- 
dition was brought about entirely by a 
Republican administration. | Democrats 
maintain that the president did nothing to 
correct this situation until the largest def- 
icit ever known in time of peace had 
piled up. Then, they say, neither Mr. 
Hoover nor his secretary of the treasury 
was ever certain as to the amount of 
money needed to balance the budget. One 
day they told Congress that a certain 
amount of new taxes would have to be 
levied. The next day they changed their 
figures. And after Congress had written 
enough new taxes into the revenue bill 
to balance the budget, the president in- 
formed members that an additional $375,- 
000,000 would have to be raised. Is it any 


wonder, ask the Democrats, that people 
lost confidence and withdrew their money 
when the president was so completely ill- 
informed? 

Unemployment Relief 

In connection with the reconstruction 
program, the Republicans cite the various 
relief measures of the president designed to 
succor the needy and to lessen the burden 
of unemployment. First among such steps 
has been the organization of all welfare 
and charity societies upon a national scale. 
The president has appointed a committee 
each winter to work with the private bod- 
ies in the raising of funds. The committee 
has conducted a campaign but it has not 
collected or disbursed funds itself. This 
has been left up to the states, cities and 
the private groups. In the opinion of the 
Republicans, such coérdinated action has 
greatly relieved the strain. 

In addition, Republicans cite the relief 
afforded to the farmers, first by advancing 
funds to those suffering from drought and 
later by loans for the purchase of seeds 
and for other purposes. For general un- 
employment, the federal government has 
authorized loans to states through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Repub- 
licans also point out that more funds have 
been placed at the disposal of the R. F. C. 
with which loans may be made to states 
or private companies for the construction 
of “self-liquidating” projects, or projects 
which after a number of years will pay for 
themselves, such as toll bridges. Further- 
more, the government itself, under Repub- 
lican leadership, has expanded its program 
of public works in order directly to pro- 
vide jobs to the jobless. 

Here the Democrats strike back with 
great force. They say that the president 
accepted reluctantly and belatedly their 
suggestions on relief. They point out that 
for months, Mr. Hoover opposed direct 
relief by the federal government, holding 
that such was the duty of the several 
states, cities and private groups. When 
campaigning for election in 1928, say the 
Democrats, he urged a vast program of 
public works in order to absorb the unem- 
ployment which existed then, in times of 
prosperity. But when the number of job- 
less had increased manyfold, he opposed 
such action. Not until more than ten mil- 
lion workers were idle did the president 
come around to the view that it was time 
for the federal government to do some- 
thing about it. And even then, argue the 
Democrats, he would not have accepted it 
had such a cry of protest not been made 
by Congress and by the public at large. 

Now, the Democrats continue, for the 
president to claim credit for such unem- 
ployment relief measures is very absurd 
when he knows that the major bill was 
the product of Democratic leaders of the 
Senate, such as, Joseph T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas and Robert F. Wagner of New 
York. A program of public works under- 
taken early in the depression, would, ac- 
cording to many Democratic leaders, have 
done more to “cushion” the collapse of 
business and start the upward trend than 
anything the president might have said. 


The Tariff 

Finally, there is a sharp conflict between 
the parties on the subject of the tariff. 
They both link this to the depression. Re- 
publicans hold that every class in this 
country would have felt more serious con- 
sequences of the crisis had it not been for 
the protection of a high tariff. The Demo- 
crats dispute such a statement, claiming 
that one of the most direct causes of the 
present economic conditions is the high tar- 
iff. They say that it has caused some forty 
nations to erect similar barriers against 
American products thus making it virtuallv 
impossible for American farmers and 
American industrialists to sell their surplus 
products abroad. Thus, the Democrats urge 
a lowering of the tariff. They recommend 
the recapturing of our foreign markets by 
means of special trade agreements with 
foreign nations. 

Republicans stand unflinchingly for the 
high tariff. “The American market must 
be reserved to American industries,” they 
say. A lowering of the gates, they argue, 
would lead to a flooding of the American 
market by foreign products. 





